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During the nineteenth century the work of the painters who 
lived in the Marches was very much neglected by writers on art, 
and it has been due to such expositions as those at Perugia and 
Macerata that the public in this generation has come to realize 
the interest and charm of painting done in the more remote parts 
of Italy in the fifteenth century. One realizes, however, that 
many works of real merit are still hidden away in the inaccessible 
churches, convents and municipal galleries of distant towns which 
would bring a respectable amount of fame to their creators were 
they exposed together in one gallery visited by a larger public. 
It is difficult to form a just valuation of those men whose works 
are seldom seen, and then only in isolated examples. 

One of the men of the Marches, Francesco di Gentile da Fabri- 
ano, has recently been brought to my attention through the 
chance discovery of one of his works, for some time lost to sight. 
Any existing estimate of his work, or account of his life, was hard 
to find. There is almost nothing known about him beyond the 
fact gleaned from his name which shows that he came from 
Fabriano. There are no documents by which to date his activ- 
ities, and any deductions about him must be drawn from his 
work. What sense we have of his artistic personality is due to 
Mr. Berenson's reconstruction of his development which he gives 
in the Johnson Catalogue. 1 The author there traces his ever- 
changing style from the days of his training under Antonio da 
Fabriano to the influence of Crivelli, Bellini, Vivarini, Melozzo, 
Verrocchio and Pintoricchio. One sees in this long list of stylistic 
changes that, like many Marchigiani, Francesco was ever ready 
to be colored by the new influences brought into the Marches and 
to respond to those met with outside. 

In his sketch of Francesco Mr. Berenson attributes to the artist 
some seventeen unsigned paintings, including the three in the 
Johnson Collection. Among these are the portrait of Guidobaldo 

1 Berenson, B. Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings and some Art Objects. 

John G. Johnson, Philadelphia, 1913, Vol. I, pp. 75 ff. All references to 

Berenson, unless otherwise noted, are to this work. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the o la 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXV (1921), No. 4. « ' O 
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da Montefeltro in the Colonna Gallery, Rome, a St. Sebastian in 
the Lille Museum, a double tavola in the Perugia gallery and an 
Annunciation in his own collection at Settignano. These particu- 
lar pictures are enumerated here to make the source of the attri- 
bution definite, since they are referred to again in the course of 
the discussion. 

A recent visit to the Castello of Bracciano revealed the fact 
that there is a signed panel there by Francesco (Fig. 1). This 
represents the Visitation, and 
inasmuch as it agrees with the 
description of Crowe and Cav- 
alcaselle, 1 it is probably the 
one seen by them in the house 
of the lawyer Dominici at 
Fermo and published by them 
in their History of Painting 
in Italy. A note by the editor 
of the edition of 1914 says that 
the picture had disappeared. 

There are but five other 
signed works known by Fran- 
cesco, and not six as listed by 
Thieme-Becker. 2 These are: 
Rome, Vatican, Madonna and 
Child; Lastra-a-Signa, Per- 
kins Collection, Madonna and 
Child with St. John Baptist 
and Christ at the Column; 
St. Jean sur Mer, Curtis Col- 
lection, Ecce [Homo; London, 

Mond Collection, Ecce Homo; Cirencester, Miserden Park, Lea- 
tham Collection, Portrait of a Boy. 

The picture at Bracciano is on a wooden panel with a pointed 
arched top. 3 Mary and Elizabeth are standing against a gold 
brocaded curtain, the upper part of which is covered with a dark 
blue drapery. Above their heads the Holy Dove descends in 

1 Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History of Painting in Italy, ed. Borenius, 1914, 
Vol. V, p. 210, and note. 

2 Thieme-Becker, Algemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kilnstler, 1916, Vol. XII, 
p. 303. 

3 Width, without moulding 23 inches; height about 37. 




Figure 1. — The Visitation: 
Bracciano. 
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benediction, while at either side of the curtain hanging fruits are 
conspicuous against a pale sky. 

The Virgin, in a blue mantle with green lining and an inner 
robe of cream yellow, has her head covered with a crisp white 
headdress, the long locks of her hair twisted and bound. Eliza- 
beth, who clasps the hands of the Virgin, is clad in brown. The 
flesh color is of a curious ivory tint without any trace of rose. 
The drapery is metallic and arbitrary in the arrangement of the 
folds, in the manner of the Paduan school. The loop of drapery 
often seen in other examples of Francesco's work appears on the 
dress of Elizabeth. 

The figures of the infant Christ, His hand raised in blessing, and 
the St. John are pictured on the robes of their mothers. This 
type of iconography, rare in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, would make fairly certain the identification with the Fermo 
panel where this feature occurred. 

The foreground is strewn With roses, marguerites, and a cherry 
in the approved Crivelli manner and bears at the base the signa- 
ture FRANCISCUS GETILIS DE FABRIANO; even without 
this the work is signed by the hatchings of the brush strokes 
which cover the entire picture and which Mr. Berenson in con- 
nection with other works termed " niggling notation." 1 The 
colors are clear and the panel in good and seemingly untouched 
condition. 

Though this is not a great work, the Visitation has features 
which make it very pleasing. The colors are harmonious and 
vibrant, the composition is dignified and united in the simplicity 
of arrangement which so amply fills the frame. In his modelling 
of surfaces and feeling for planes Francesco here shows a great 
improvement over his earlier full length compositions, and more 
nearly approaches his superior, Lorenzo da San Severino, in that 
respect. A lack of spiritual feeling results, however, from the 
contemplative attitudes of the two women who should be regard- 
ing each other and sharing the knowledge of the future. Again 
the evident attempt of the artist to amplify the meaning of the 
scene beyond the limits of his ability by the use of outgrown 
iconography leaves one cold. 

From a study of all the works attributed to Francesco, the 

1 Beside the "niggling notation," a marked preference for a certain pleasant 
shade of sap green and a trout-like speckling of red and green on the lining of 
draperies appear in the early works. 
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signed paintings seem to take a definite place, forming a group 
closely related and of nearly contemporary production. This 
period seems to have been somewhat before the middle years of 
his working career, for though there are several works of less 
developed character which owe their inspiration to the local 
school and would precede this group in point of time, there are 
also others which show a change in manner and a development 




Figure 2. — Triptych: Perkins Collection: Lastra-a-Signa. 



due to contact with Florentine and Umbrian masters of a later 
date. 

The traits which hold five of the six signed works together are: 
the treatment of the hair, very metallic and sharply marked into 
locks, not the spinning out of the hairs on the wig-like basis as in 
the earlier works; the placing of the figures against a curtain or 
flat ground; a decided interest in natural objects. This tendency 
is brought out in the butterfly of the Vatican Madonna, the 
fruits and flowers of the Visitation, the hanging garland of the 
Leatham portrait, and in the carefully painted flies on the brow 
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and chest, respectively, of the Mond and Curtis Ecce Homos. 
The one signed work which does not share with the rest the treat- 
ment of the hair or the Crivellesque interest in natural history, is 
the Perkins triptych which is more closely related in technique 
and type to the Fabriano strain and must be the earliest of the 
group (Fig. 2). 

There is undoubtedly a northern influence perceptible in Fran- 
cesco's style. Mr. Richter 
saw it in the Mond Ecce 
Homo, 1 and was led to the be- 
lief that Antonello da Mes- 
sina was its source (Fig. 3). 
Mr. Berenson sees the Flemish 
strain in the same work and in 
the Matelica Crucifixion, but 
does not give more reason for 
it than that it came from An- 
tonio da Fabriano. The same 
influence appears also in the 
heavy draperies of the John- 
son Madonna No. 130 and 
perhaps in the facial type of 
the St. Elizabeth at Bracciano, 
Might not this be due to the 
presence of Justus von Ghent 
in Urbino? Justus worked 
for some years prior to 1474 
in the palace of Federigo da 
Montefeltro. 2 His influence 
was felt by many artists in 
Italy and it would not be surprising if among them was one who 
lived in the near-by town of Fabriano. The fact that Francesco 
is accredited with the portrait of Guidobaldo da Montefeltro in 
the Colonna Gallery (Fig. 4) would add support to the theory 
of his contact with the work, if not with the personality, of the 
Fleming. It is interesting in this connection to suggest that the 
Leatham portrait might represent Guidobaldo when he was older 
(Fig. 5). The resemblance is not close enough to make the iden- 
tification sure, but certainly enough to cause conjecture, partic- 

1 Bichter, The Mond Collection, London, 1910, Vol. II, p. 485. 
1 Venturi, Storia dell' Arte Italiana, Vol. VII, 2, p. 124. 




Figure 3. — Ecce Homo: Mond Col- 
lection: London. 
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ularly if the similarity of the forms of the mouth and chin in the 
two pictures is noted. 

Another reason for inferring a connection between the work of 
Francesco and that of Justus von Ghent is found when a figure of 
the Blessing Christ of the Musee Bonnat in Bayonne, which Mr. 
Berenson connects with Francesco, 1 is compared with a panel 
of the same subject in Citta di Castello reproduced in Venturi 
as the work of a fol- 
lower of Justus. 2 Any 
exact conclusion about 
these paintings can- 
not be made, as the 
work has been done 
from photographs 
which were very 
small. If it were not 
for the badly painted 
hands of the Citta di 
Castello picture, I 
should be tempted to 
think that it also 
might possibly be the 
work of Francesco. 
In the case of the Bay- 
onne Christ the re- 
semblance to the Vat- 
ican Madonna is 
marked enough to 
leave little doubt of 
its authenticity. 

In looking over ma- 
terial collected in the Marches it seems possible to attribute two 
other paintings to Francesco. One is the work of his earlier pe- 
riod, the other of his last manner. The first is a triptych in the 

1 Mr. Berenson, with the greatest generosity, gave free access to his photo- 
graphs and notes on Francesco with permission to use them. It was there 
that the Bayonne picture was grouped with Francesco, though it has not been 
published by Mr. Berenson. The writer also wishes to acknowledge with 
gratitude the gift of photographs Nos. 5 and 8 from Mr. Berenson and the 
permission from Mr. Perkins to have made a copy of No. 2. To M. Georges 
Berges of the Musee Bonnat thanks are due for the catalogue of the Museum. 

2 Venturi, op. tit. Vol VII, 2, pp. 129, 131. 




Figure 4. — Guidobaldo da Montefeltro: 
Colonna Gallery: Rome. 
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Pinacoteca Communale of Fabriano, done in the spirit of that 
locality, the tradition that held over from the time of the great 
Gentile (Fig. 6). The points which make the attribution rea- 
sonable are the treatment of the hair, each hair spun out on a 
flat mould; the way the hair projects behind the ears, as in 
the Perugia tavole; the painting of the lobe of the ear in ball 

form, the high lights 
touched with white 
paint. The Madonna 
is very like the one in 
the Perkins triptych 
and the solid gray 
background is the 
same. 1 

In the Museo Civico 
of Pesaro there is a 
triptych, the central 
part of which is not 
by the same hand that 
painted the two wings 
and gable top (Fig. 7). 
The central part, 
showing Christ carry- 
ing the Cross, may be 
a late work by Fran- 
cesco; done under the 
influence of Pintoric- 
chio (with whose work 
he shows himself fa- 
miliar in the Johnson 
Madonna, No. 131), 
it may show more 
especially the effect 
of the Borromeo panel painted by Pintoricchio in 1513. The 
reasons in this case are found in the similarity of the figure of 
Christ to the St. Sebastian of Lille (Fig. 8). The hooked loop of 

1 In connection with this triptych it is worth while mentioning the striking 
resemblance borne it by two other paintings which copy the central section in 
many details. One, a tavola, is in the Monasterio di S. Maria Maddalena at 
Matelica; the other, a fresco, decorates a sotto-portico of the Brefotrofio of 
Fabriano. As 1 have not seen either of the originals it is impossible to make 
deductions, but the fresco, at least, does not seem to be by Francesco. 




Figure 5.- 



-Portrait: Leatham Collection: 
Cirencester. 
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drapery in the robe of Christ is characteristic, and there is a feel- 
ing in the Mary akin to that in the St. Elizabeth of Bracciano. 

If this is Francesco's work, the date of his activities might well 
be placed somewhat later than formerly. Mr. Berenson sug- 
gested from 1460 to the end of the century. Perhaps from 1475 
to 1515 would better cover the perplexing variety of style. In so 




Figure 6. — Triptych: Pinacoteca Communale: Fabriano. 



secluded a region as Fabriano, older strains holding over would 
explain the harking back to the Gentile types and the crudities of 
Francesco's early style, while the later date would explain the 
astonishing change and advanced ideas that appear as the artist 
travels about — such a contrast as is made by the Perugia tavole 
and the Berenson Annunciation. 

In looking for further evidence of a nature to show that Fran- 
cesco could have been flourishing in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, a painting of the Annunciation in the Seminario of 
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Pesaro comes to mind. 1 This panel is very like the one in Set- 
tignano in the curious birds and foliage of the foreground and 
background. There is also a similar treatment of the woodwork, 
— intarsia of light wood on a dark ground being used in each. 
This painting bears the date 1510, and even though it might not 




Figure 7. — Christ Carrying The Cross: Museo Civico: Pesaro. 



be the work of our artist, yet it throws light on the date of this 
type of composition. 

If one is willing to admit the later date of Francesco's activities, 
what is there to prevent a change in the relationship between him 
and Lorenzo da San Severino? This, according to Mr. Berenson, 
was that of master and follower. Lorenzo is known to have been 
involved in a lawsuit in 1468, when he had to pay a fine. 2 

* L. Venturi, UArte, XVIII, p. 198. * L. Venturi, UArte, XVIII, p. 191. 
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He could not have been much less than twenty at that time. 
This would make his dependence on a less gifted worker seem 
doubtful. 

There is still much work to be done on this question of the early 
works of these two men and their fellow painters. As an instance 
of the confusion that exists between their styles, the altarpiece 
at Serrapetrona may be noticed. Both Mr. Perkins and Mr. 
Berenson have attrib- 
uted it to Lorenzo, 
while another critic 
inclines to the idea 
that it may be by 
Francesco. 1 Again, 
the triptych of the 
Piersanti Museum in 
Matelica was given to 
Lorenzo by the di- 
rectors of the Mace- 
rata exhibition; Mr. 
Perkins denied this, 
but was not able to 
name the author, 
while Mr. Berenson 
gives it to Francesco. 

Francesco, though 
a minor artist, is an 
interesting one. His 
Madonnas are of a 
gentle and pensive 
type that makes them 
very charming; his feeling and reverence ring true and he seems 
to express a really sincere belief in the saints and holy personages 
he depicts. His sense of the decorative is well brought out in the 
Perkins triptych with its warm colors and rich Gothic frame. In 
his portraits there is a simplicity and directness of characteriza- 
tion in the features, even though Sig. Leonello Venturi may 
remark on the " deficient corporeal architecture" of the portrait 
of the young Guidobaldo! 2 In his St. Sebastian of Lille and the 
Pesaro Christ the heads are full of feeling and emotion without 

1 Count Umberto Gnoli expressed himself thus in a conversation. 

2 L. Venturi, UArte, XXI, p. 27. 




Figure 8. — Saint Sebastian: Lille. 
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being sentimental. In short, Francesco would seem to have 
proved himself worthy of more attention and credit than he has 
received. 

Catharine W. Pierce. 
Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 



